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22. — Wyoming ; its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic Ad- 
ventures. By George Peck, D. D. With Illustrations. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 432. 

The unsurpassed beauty of the Wyoming valley, the savage out- 
rages by the combined British and Indian forces of which it was the 
theatre in the war of the Revolution, the subsequent controversy waged 
so fiercely for its jurisdiction between Connecticut and Pennsylvania, 
and its recent transformation by the opening of its mineral treasures, 
render its history eventful and exciting. In the book before us, this 
history is given with an ample array of documentary evidence, and 
that on both sides where there is conflicting testimony. The resi- 
due of the volume is occupied with personal sketches and narratives, 
some of them generally interesting from the strongly marked charac- 
ter of the persons described, and the uniqueness of their adventures 
and experiences, all of them of local value, as embodying in an au- 
thentic form such traditions as attach men to their soil, and such 
memories of the fathers as sustain an honest ambition in the children. 
The work is well and lovingly wrought, in an easy and unambitious 
style, and evidently with a conscientious regard to truth and fact. The 
numerous illustrations, though not of a high order of art, are of well- 
chosen subjects, and seldom fail to convey a clear idea of the scenes 
and countenances they portray. 



23. — History of Eastern Vermont, from its Earliest Settlement to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. With a Biographical Chapter and 
Appendixes. By Benjamin H. Hall. New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 799. 

So rife from the very first has been the spirit of freedom among the 
New England people, and so large was the authority conceded to, or 
usurped by, their local organizations, that every section, county, and 
village possesses ample materials for a more copious history than could 
be written of a great nation, bound together by the constriction of arbi- 
trary power, and made to move ever as one body under a single con- 
trolling will. The early and lengthened conflict of jurisdiction between 
New York and New Hampshire, as regards the largest part of what is 
now Vermont, tended to make it peculiarly a region of fierce strife, bit- 
ter feuds, and often of open violence, whether under or against the forms 
of law. Such discipline no doubt developed in the Vermont character 
the hardihood and energy which, under more peaceful auspices and 
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with culture of a higher order, now lend their strength to every cause 
of freedom, humanity, and progress, and have given the State an envi- 
able reputation for political firmness and uprightness, — a reputation 
which must have its sources in scattered villages and isolated farm- 
houses. The ponderous volume before us is full of exciting incident, 
and of the play of such passions and the exercise of such virtues as on 
an extended theatre produce world-famous conspirators, traitors, heroes, 
and patriots. The author sustains himself throughout with unflagging 
spirit, and his book will be read with unwearying interest. Not the 
least engaging portion of the work is an extended biographical chapter, 
which records all that tradition has transmitted of some thirty or forty 
of the chief citizens of Eastern Vermont during the last century, with 
autographs and portraits where they could be procured. Among these 
sketches we have read with peculiar interest quite a full biography of 
Eoyall Tyler, who had few equals, no superiors, among the wits of his 
day, — a more marked distinction, probably, than he possessed either 
at the bar or on the bench. 



24. — Old New York : or, Reminiscences of the Past Sixty Years. Be- 
ing an Enlarged and Revised Edition of the Anniversary Discourse 
delivered before the New York Historical Society, November 17, 1857. 
By John "W. Fkancis, M. D., LL. D. New York : Charles Roe. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 384. 

Few authors or books can afford to dispense with method; here, 
however, we have a book, which is altogether the more racy and at- 
tractive for the lack of method. In every attribute but that of dulness 
Dr. Francis is a Nestor among the literary and cultivated men of New 
York. For the last sixty years intimately conversant with the leading 
personages of the city, with large sympathies, with extensive social con- 
nections, a public-spirited citizen, a judicious philanthropist, a recognized 
friend of letters and the arts, an honored member of an influential profes- 
sion, a cultivator of science, — now, in old age, clinging indeed to what is 
good in the past, but with a hospitable mind and heart for all that is 
better in the present, and with a hopefulness made wise, but not weak, 
by experience, — he is the very man we need to throw the shuttle be- 
tween the former times and our own. On the inauguration of the new 
and beautiful building erected for the New York Historical Society, he 
was the orator of the day. In preparing for this duty, he wrote out his 
remembrances of New York as it was sixty years ago, of the processes 
of change and growth by which from the seaport of a State it has be- 
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